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So much is said now-a-days in many quarters about 
the use of translations in the teaching of Latin that 
I sometimes wonder whether our teachers are really 
convinced of the essential value of reading what 
the ancients wrote in the language in which they 
expressed their ideas. For aside from the proneness 
of translators with even the best intentions to make 
mistakes in their renderings, there is always the im- 
possibility of actually rendering the original with all 
its implications and connotations into a language so 
different in all its components as our own. I find 
over and over again that in the best translations I 
am reading renderings which are not Latin at all but 
English. Often the translator has tried his best to 
produce the effect of the original, but often again he 
has obviously abandoned the attempt as hopeless. 
For example note the translation of Vergil 6. 338- 
339 in the most recent version : 

Qui Libyco nuper cursu dum sidera seruat 
exciderat puppi, mediis effusus in undis. 
Who, as he whilom watched the Libyan stars, 
had fallen, plunging from his lofty seat 
into the billowy deep. 
Without emphasizing that the translator has ren- 
dered medias in undas instead of what stands in 

the text, we note that no attempt has been made to 
translate effusus at all, for 'plunging' can not be 
regarded as a real attempt to give the image. And 
no one who knows Vergil would admit that the 
rendering of the whole passage is Vergil at all. It 
is in reality English, and rather poor English, based 
remotely upon Vergil. It is the same with most of 
the translations. 

I am moved to these remarks by the pleasant story 
told by Mr. Gilbert Murray in his inaugural lecture 
on The Interpretation of Ancient Greek Literature 
(Oxford, 1909) of the late Mr. Labouchere, who, if 
alive, would doubtless be much in favor of doing 
away with the study of the Classics in the schools. 
The story with some criticisms is as follows : 

I remember about twenty years ago reading an 
obituary notice of Bohn, the editor of the library 
of translations, written by Mr. Labouchere. The 
writer attributed to Bohn the signal service to man- 
kind of having finally shown up the Classics. As 
long, as the Classics remained a sealed book to him, 
the ordinary man could be imposed upon. He 
could be induced to believe in their extraordinary 
merits. But when, thanks to Mr. Bohn, they all 
lay before him in plain English prose, he could esti- 



mate them at their proper worth and be rid for 
ever of a great incubus. Take Bohn's translation 
of the Agamemnon, as we may presume it appeared 
to Mr. Labouchere, and take the Agamemnon itself 
as it is to one of us : there is a broad gulf, and the 
bridging of that gulf is the chief part of our duty 
as interpreters. We have of course another duty 
as well — our duty as students to know more and 
improve our own understanding. But as interpret- 
ers, as teachers, our main work is to keep a bridge 
perpetually up across this gulf. On the one side 
is Aeschylus as Bohn revealed him to Mr. Labou- 
chere, Plato as he appeared to John Bright, Homer 
as he still appears to Mr. Carnegie. I will go much 
further and take one who is not only a man of 
genius, like Bright, but a great poet and a Greek 
scholar, Euripides as he appears to Mr. Swinburne; 
on the other side is the Aeschylus, the Plato, the 
Homer, the Euripides, which we, at the end of 
much study, have at last seen and realized, and 
which we know to be among the highest influences 
in our lives. This is not a matter of opinion or 
argument. What we have felt we have felt. It is 
a question of our power to make others, not spec- 
ialists like us, feel the same. It is no impossible 
task. Like most others, it is one in which a man 
sometimes succeeds and sometimes fails, and in 
which he reaches various degrees of comparative 
success. There is not a classical tutor in this room 
who does not know that it can be done, and that he 
can himself do it 1 . 

Mr. Murray goes on to explain that the task is 
not an easy one. For we have to take into consider- 
ation so many elements. And it is not surprising 
that a large proportion of our students get into their 
minds but a very small part of what they actually 
read. In the case of poetry there is often a surface 
appeal to the emotion, which many mistake for ap- 
preciation. But in the case of literary prose, the 
amount of study and reflection which the teacher 
needs before he can interpret aright is such that we 
may well hesitate to ask that the attempt to interpret 
aright be made at all. But nevertheless the material 
is there ; it is our business to make use of it. Shall 
we teachers be content to be interpreters like those 
of Bohn? It so, why complain that our students 
get nothing out of Classics? It is a great thing to 
be an interpreter of a great mind ! Why not accept 
the post with awe and try to live up to the duties of 
our priesthood? It is a matter of congratulation that 
so many do. It is encouraging to think that that 
number is increasing every day. 
G. L. 

1 See Mahaffy's sound remarks on this general subject in What 
hayc the Greeks done for Modern Civilization, 93 fl. C. K. 



